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WHAT HUMANE 
© WORKERS ARE DOING =” 


The second annual meeting of the Young 
Defenders’ League of Dalton, Mass., held last 
month, showed how pleasant and_ profitable 
regular meetings of young people for advancing 
the great cause of kindness may be made. Mrs. 
Franklin Couch, the president and founder of 
the League, read an interesting report of the 
years work. Among the kind deeds performed 
was giving a marble drinking fountain for dogs 
to the Berkshire Animal Rescue League, of 
which Mrs. Couch is also the President. The 
membership of the League is two hundred and 
ninety, and as a school of twenty-four pupils has 
just asked permission to join, the membership 
list is probably by this time over three hundred. 
Mrs. Couch closed her report by these words,— 
“And so we go on with hope and courage into 
the third year of our crusade against cruelty, 
fighting valiantly each day the battle for our 
little helpless dumb brothers, marching bravely 
forward under banner with its beautiful 
motto: ‘ They serve God well who serve His 


our 


Jo 


creatures. 


A Letter 

State officer E. E. Gould of the Maine Society 
of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who 
resides in Anson, Me, writes: ““I have had a 
hard time down here in Maine. Last summer 
was a dry season, no feed, and in many pastures 
no water for the animals. I located several 
owners of stock and had them dig down for 
water for the animals. Now this is a hard 
winter as hay and grain are so high and I find 
many of the farmers are keeping more stock 
than they can feed properly, while another 
class of men are selling their hay and grain and 
feeding their animals on straw and corn stalks. 
I have laid away nearly fifty poor old, worn out 
and half-starved horses and have driven seven 
horse jockeys out of the business. I have 
four court cases coming up and shall be obliged 
to pay the cost of the attorney myself out of 
my very limited I cannot attend to 
more than half the cases I would like to for lack 


means. 


of money. Last week I went out to Industry 
West Mills and found some sheep and lambs 
All they could 
get to eat was what they got by pawing down 
through the snow to the dead grass. Their 
shelter was an old, open barn. I find enough 
to make my heart ache all the time. May 1go9 
be the most successful year in the history of your 


left to take care of themselves. 


good and noble work. Yours sincerely, E. E. 
Gould, Box 151, Anson, Me.” 

Mr. Gould has a very good way of reminding 
men of their duty to their horses by tying a tag 
on some part of the harness when he sees a 
horse that looks badly cared for standing on the 
street, the tag having this notice in large type: 

“This horse must have better care and more 
feed, or later will be destroyed... Per order 
E. E. Gould, Anson, Me, State Officer for the 
Protection of Animals.”’ 

Not a Our Fourfooted 
Friends spend their summers in Maine and 
will be interested to hear what one humane 
worker is doing there. ; 


few readers of 


The Audubon Societies are trying to make 
The 
annual loss through insects is more than the 
national debt, and it is time that the public is 
aroused to the necessity of some action. 


a concerted effort to check bird slaughter. 


“That the health, crops and woods, as well as 
the sport, of many extensive localities are today 
seriously menaced by the extinction of game 
birds will be demonstrated by the latest results 
of the scientific investigations of Government 
Water fowl and 
shore birds will be shown in their natural capac- 
ity of destroying the anopheles mosquito, as well 
as many other recognized distributors of deadly 
germs. Gulls and many other varieties of sea 
and inland water birds will be proved by orni- 
thological experts to be wholesale destroyers of 


authorities at Washington. 


grasshoppers and a multitude of the insects which 
cause an annual crop and forest loss of nearly a 
billion dollars, or more than the entire national 
debt as recently announced, according to the 
most of the Government 
Bureau of Entomology. The case of Salt Lake 


City, whose people have erected a monument 


recent calculations 
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to the gulls that saved all their crops from 
destruction by an insect plague will also be cited. 

“ The conservation of the dying races of the 
game birds and animals of this continent is an 
object for which we are finding every true 
sportsman ready and eager to co-operate with 
us,” said William Dutcher, president of the 
National of Audubon _ Societies, 
at its headquarters, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 
“The proposed census is the only sure way of 
determining the extent of the existing commercial 
bird butchery and the means to check it. Though 
we shall, of course, have to fight the organized 
and financially powerful market hunters at 
every step towards this end, I feel sure that the 
support of the sportsmen will help us greatly, 
and that we may rely upon the support of every 
patriotic American as well. The whole public 
debt of this nation has just been reported as 
$997,349,751. With a known annual loss of 
many millions more than this due to the growing 
inroads of the insects which our game birds 
destroy, I do not think Americans can ignore 


3) 


Association 


this subject much longer. 


FOR YOUNGER 
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My Dog’s Dog 

If you were to meet my big dog Tom by 
night as he paced to and fro about the house, 
keeping guard over the sleeping family, you 
would perhaps be alarmed. His head is enor- 
mous and his expression is fierce. His eyes 
are red; his large mouth is usually half open, 
showing his long stout teeth; his coat is rough 
and shaggy; his tail is formidable; and_ his 
footsteps leave in the dust of summer or the 
snow of winter, marks as big as the palm of a 
man’s hand. 

And yet he is a most peaceable animal. 
children ride him bareback; the babies 
their pretty fists in his hair and hang on to his 
tail and pull his ears, and he bears it all with 
unfailing amuability. 
suddenly upon him as he lies in the path, and 
by accident tread upon his tail, he will perhaps 
make a dignified protest, but he will bear no 


The 


clinch 


Moreover, if you come 


malice. ‘There is one thing, however, that Tom 
will not permit, and that is any sort of inter- 
ference with his dog. What, Tom’s dog? 
Yes, he has had a dog of his own for two years. 
I wall tell you how it happened. 

One day as I sat on the veranda smoking a 
cigar, | saw Tom come to the usual place for 
his dinner. The cook had put out a big dish 
of meat and potato for him, which he speedily 
devoured, and then he turned to a generous 
heap of chicken bones, which seemed to serve 
him in some manner as a side-dish or possi- 
bly as dessert. Just at that moment a dole- 
ful looking object crawled out from under the 
hedge. It was a wretched little animal, yellow 
in color, its hide bare in spots, long-nosed, 
gaunt, its ribs showing like the hoops on a 
powder keg, and bedaubed with dirt. There 
it crouched with its tail between its legs, its 
muzzle thrust forward, its drooping, 
snifing the aroma of the feast —the very 
picture of a_half-starved, ill-used, friendless 
canine. It was indeed one of the most wretched 
of all living beings, a dog without a master, — 
a dog that gets kicks instead of caresses, a dog 
that is never fed, a dog that wanders from place 
to place, sleeping under barns or warming him- 
self under haystacks —a_ poor, despondent, 
suffering animal that ought to arouse the pity 
of every kind heart. 

Well, this little wretch was attracted by 
Tom’s dinner, and I watched to see what he 
would do. He looked at the bones and then 
at Tom with supplicating eyes. He crept 
slowly towards the spot and then slunk back 
whining and trembling. He was so hungry, 
and yet what would become of him if that 
great fierce beast were to become angry and 
turn upon him? One stroke from Tom’s big 
paw would end his misery forever. 

But nothing of the sort. Tom showed no 
signs of wrath. On the contrary, he looked 
at the newcomer with an indulgent air, as if 
he were saying, “ Poor chap, he must be very 
hungry!’ The yellow dog felt encouraged 
and drew a little nearer, goaded by hunger, 
held back by fear. He arose, crept along a 
few steps, then crouched down again. Tom 
became more and more friendly. He looked 
at the stranger, then at the bones; then he 
moved away a yard or so in order that his im- 


ears 
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mediate presence might not be a source of 
alarm. 

The yellow dog took the hint and sprang 
upon the heap of bones. There was a crunch- 
ing sound, a few gulps, and the bones had dis- 
appeared. Tom’s dessert was the stranger’s 
chief dish. When he had eaten the whole 
and licked his chops he began to be conscious 
of a sensation of gratitude. ‘There is no grati- 
tude equal to that of a full stomach. He 
walked towards Tom, wagging his tail, and 
finally paced slowly clear around his benefactor, 
watching him with eyes which seemed to say, 
“Are you willing I should stay with you?” 
Then he lay down in the sun near the kitchen 
door-step, put his head on his fore paws, and 
went to sleep. 

From that day my dog had a dog; 
companion or a friend, because that implies 
Tom is the master, 


not a 


equality, but a servant. 
the yellow dog is the humble, devoted attendant. 
When food is brought, Tom eats first. ‘Then 
he says, ‘““ Waw!”’ in a tone of gruff but kindly 
command, and the other comes up and takes 
what is left. If the new arrival does anything 
foolish, such as barking at the heels of a friend 
of the family, Tom growls in a way that soon 
brings him repentant to the kennel. It is 
useless for me or for anyone else to try to call 
the whelp. He will not answer to any human 
voice, nor will he lie down when he is told to 
do so. He is simply indifferent. 

“What does that person want,’ we can 
imagine him saying; “‘ what right has he to 
give me orders? I am not /is dog!” 

So I have not even given him a name. It 
would be utterly useless. 
whistle and snap my fingers, —he will not 
But if, on starting for a walk, I have a 


I may coax and 


obey. 
fancy for canine companionship, I call, — 

eae Voiniegs 

Tom hastens to my side, his great paws 
going “ flop, flop,” like an elephant’s tread. 

“ Call your dog.” 

“ Waw! ” 

The yellow dog is on the spot in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and we start— Tom at my 
heels, the yellow dog pattering along in Tom’s 
track. Then if we go down the road and, as 
sometimes happens, the boys think the end of 
the procession is fair game and begin to shout 


“sick *em!”’ and fling stones, you should see 


Tom. Slowly he turns about, like a big seventy- 
four getting ready for action, opens his mouth 
and utters a low growl. 

‘ Let my dog alone! ” 

One warning is enough. The boys tumble 
over one another in their anxiety to get away. 
Then Tom shakes himself, and the procession 
moves on as before. It is generally under- 
stood now throughout the neighborhood that 
it isn’t safe to meddle with Tom’s dog.—Trans- 


lated from the French by H. S. 


A PROUD MOTHER 


A Kind Act 

I wish to report a very charitable act per- 
formed in a little village about ten miles out 
Half way 
up one of our avenues stands a very pretty 
In a small 


of Boston, called East Lexington. 


cottage occupied only in summer. 
annex on one of our coldest nights a dog was 
found the mother of five little puppies about 
three weeks old. [he puppies were round and 
fat but the poor mother was tired, cold and 
nearly starved to death. Lieut. John H. Wright, 
caretaker of the Adams Hose Company, heard of 
the poor dog and immediately went to the spot 
and very carefully carried the mother and little 
ones to the fire house where it was nice and 
warm, and restored them all to a normal con- 
dition. He is a very kind, lovable man and 
much credit is due him. 
insert this in your monthly magazine. — E. L. T. 

A second letter from E. L. T. asks me to add 
that good homes have been found for the mother 


and her puppies. 


I wish you would 
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A Notable Horse 

“ Old Faithful” of the Fifth Field Artillery, 
United States Army, has been ordered put on 
the retired list with all the honors due to long 
and faithful service. Old Faithful, who used 
to be known as Putnam, and later as Peking, 
is a horse, and there is not an ofhcer or enlisted 
man in the entire service who has not listened 
to the stories of this old horse’s wonderful 
intelligence and his splendid battle record. 

At the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war, Putnam, as he was then called, was young 
and strong, and was earning a livelihood as a 
draught horse in New Haven, Conn. ‘The 
Yale Battery was then organized, and among 
the animals procured for pulling the ordinance 
of that command was Putnam. Putnam took 
to army life as a duck does to water, and in 
less than six weeks what he didn’t know about 
pulling an artillery gun carriage was not worth 
knowing. 

The fame of the animal spread throughout 
the regular and volunteer armies, and as one 
of the regular commands ordered to Cuba 
needed a first-class, intelligent artillery horse, 
Putnam was transferred to the regulars, and 
went to Cuba in time to take part in the cam- 
paign that ended in the capitulation at Santiago. 
He made such a fine record at E] Caney and in 
the assaults on Santiago proper that when the 
war was over Putnam was brought back to the 
United States and sent to Fort Hamilton, in 
Brooklyn, as a “ casual”’ to recuperate from 
the strenuous service he had gone through. 

A few months at Fort Hamilton made a new 
horse of Putnam, and early in 1899 he was 
ordered to Manila as one of the artillery horses 
of Battery F of the Fifth Field Artillery, under 
command of Captain Reilly. The Fall of 
1899 was one of the most strenuous in the history 
of the Philippine war, and during October and 
November of that year old Putnam did the work 
of half a dozen horses, participating in every 
engagement that the troops General 
Swan fought in the expedition through Cavite 
Province. | 

The following year came the Boxer outbreaks 
in China and the organization of the allied 
armies for the rescue of the Peking legations. 
The Ninth United States Infantry and a battery 


of field artillery were sent to China to represent 


under 


the United States in that advance, the com- 
mander of the Americans being Lieut-Gen. 
Adna R. Chaffee. The finest artillery horses 
in the Philippines were sent along to pull the 
held guns, and, of course, one of those horses 
was old Putnam. 

Putnam shared in every one of the engage- 
ments in which the allied forces participated, 
and long before Peking was relieved he was the 
best known horse that ever trod Chinese soil. 
So well did he do his work that the soldiers 
dropped Putnam as his name and substituted 
that of Peking, for it was said they knew that 
if any part of the allied army reached the 
Chinese capital it was a ten to one bet that this 
old horse would be in at the finish, and so he was. 

When the allied armies arrived in sight of 
Peking the old Yale horse with another horse, 
known as Corregidor, was pulling the first of 
the American light field guns. The American 
artillerymen had orders to take a position on a 
hill overlooking Peking, and the gun that Peking 
and Corregidor were pulling was the first that 
was ordered into position. Just as they had 
started up the hill the traces behind Corregidor 
broke, and the artillerymen were in a quandary, 
when one of the gunners shouted: 

“Cut Corregidor loose and let Peking pull 
it by himself.” 

There was an answering yell of approval, 
and a moment later, straining every muscle, 
Peking started up that hill, and the soldiers 
tell to this day how he arrived there in time for 
the American gun to open fire first on the 
troubled city. Since that time Peking has had 
but one name, Old Faithful, and under this he 
has been ordered retired by the War Depart- 
ment. 

After the Chinese problem was solved, Peking 
went back to his old regiment in the Philip- 
pines, where he has since served on duty every 
Then Col. Edward 


T. Brown, who had always taken an interest 


day until a few weeks ago. 


in the horse, noticed that he was getting too 
old and fat to do his work as well as formerly. 
Under the American laws no horse can be 
brought back to the United States from the 
Philippines on account of certain diseases they 
are subject to on the islands, which might 
infect the animals at home. 


Colonel Brown did not want Old Faithful 
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sold to the Manila cart peddlers, and he recom- 
mended to General Pershing, the Department 
Commander, that the long and splendid services 
of Old Faithful entitled him to an old age of 
peace and comfort at the expense of the United 
States Government. General Pershing agreed 
with him, and so did General Weston, the 
Now 
the Secretary of War has acquiesced and from 
now till the end of his life Old Faithful will be 
cared for by the Government he has served so 


long and well.—-N. Y. Times. 


commander in chief in the Philippines. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION ad 


“ 


Albany, New York, Jan. 11, 1909. 

Dear Mrs. Smith.—Some time ago I received 
a clipping, through our clipping bureau, stating 
that a patrolman named Rosendale in New 
York City held up trafhe on the corner of Broad- 
way and Ninth Street in an effort to save a big 
gray cat which was trying to cross the street. 
The driver refused or neglected to stop in time 
to save the cat, which was run over and mangled. 
The policeman arrested the driver, took the cat 
in a side street and ended its sufferings with a 
revolver shot and arraigned his prisoner. It 
was before the notorious City Magistrate Droege. 
He refused to hold the driver and rebuked the 
ofhcer for holding up Broadway trafhe in New 
York City in order to save the life of a cat. 
Since then Magistrate Droege has been removed 
from office for most discreditable conduct. He 
would discharge any one who hired his law firm 
to defend them. 

It struck me as being an evidence of extraor- 
dinary kind-heartedness that a policeman should 
try to befriend a cat under such extraordinary 
circumstances and it seemed fair that we should 
recognize the courage and humanity of the 
oficer. At my request careful investigations 
of the circumstances were made by the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the New York City Humane Society. The 
facts of the incident were well sustained and the 
man is given an excellent character. The fol- 
lowing resolution has been offered with my hearty 
approval: 


* Resolved, That The American Humane 
Association award a diploma of Honor to 
Patrolman Walter C. Rosendale, of 308 Willis 
Avenue, Bronx, Greater New York, for a dis- 
tinguished act of humanity in New York City.” 
It seems to me that it would be wise to give wide 
publicity to an incident of this kind as an example 
for other officers who may have an inclination 
to do such deeds of kindness, but who lack the 
courage to act. Your vote on this resolution is 
requested by return postal card. Very sincerely 
yours, W. O. Stillman, President of the American 
Humane Association. A 


wit ad 
oe Po 


Why Not? | 

It is assumed that a fair proportion of the 
persons who have erected memorials over the 
spot where they have interred the remains of a 
dearly loved pet, or, have merely marked the 
graves in an entirely modest and unostentatious 
manner — it may be assumed that these persons 
have a “ faint shadowy hope,” that at the last 
great day, the soul of the beloved animal will 
rise to share in the immortality which they 
The idea is not at 
It is not a product of modern invention, 
nor present day sentimentalism. Yet, though 
much has recently appeared in print on this 
subject, my 


themselves hope to enjoy. 
all new. 


“company of people” are pro- 
foundly ignorant of it. 

Let us look at the question for a moment 
fairly, and with an open mind. It is not my pur- 
pose to d-scuss the possibility nor the probability 
of our own immortality. To the unbeliever 
the God-idea is so extremely absurd that he will 
not discuss it, except to say, that it is an offense 
To the churchman and 
believer, athanatism is a matter of blind, un- 
questioning faith, and that is all there is to it. 
If his reason upon occasion rebels, he puts it 


to the human reason. 


down with as firm a hand as he may command. 

The idea that the human soul will in some 
incomprehensible way survive bodily death — 
this coupled with the religious instinct — has 
come down to us through the ages. It has been 
bred into us until the average human intellect 
is no more able to cast it off than it is able to 
cast off the parasite of disease. This is an 
uncontrovertible fact, as well known to the 
profound thinker and philosopher, as is the 
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fallacy of the freedom of the will — the one sure 
destroyer of all orthodox religions. 


But I propose to assume the truth of the 
immortality of the human soul, and having done 
so, | ask that all prejudice be cast aside. Aban- 
don for the moment your usual habit of thought, 
and the many centuries’ teachings of the theo- 
logician. Consider the matter for a moment 
from a postulate of pure reason. Why should 
your soul be immortal and not the soul of your 
dog? What is the to this? 
Can you give one? Man merely represents 
the highest degree of psychic activity, and 
animal perfection, in the animal kingdom. It 
is an impressive fact that these people who have 
believed in the immortality without 
believing in a personal deity, are those, without 
single exception who have also believed that 
the higher animals also have immortal souls. 
I say this is an impressive fact because the belief 
in the immortality of the soul, without the God- 
idea belief, is far the more rational, and is less 
of an insult to human reason. 


rational answer 


’ 
soul’s 


From the basis then of pure untramelled 
reason, the higher animals at least, must share 
in man’s immortality; and perhaps one of the 
reasons which appeal most of all to the human 
intellect is this: the incompleteness of animal 
life. A profoundly interesting article on Animal 
Immortality in a magazine of no less distinction 
than Harper’s is of no little importance In 
speaking of the incompleteness of animal life, 
the writer says: 


“In man’s life there is an element of incom- 
pleteness — of children dying, of lives disap- 
pointed, of hopes unrealized, of wisdom that 
glimpses a truth, only to lose it. Everywhere 
you turn you see a glorious promise broken off. 
Now the animal’s life is also incomplete — more 
so than your own, when you come to think of it. 
The animal also knows life and the joy of it; 
he begins to see dimly some reason in it, perhaps, 
and takes care of himself and his little ones 
better and better, and gets more out of life. 
And then when life is best, age steals upon him, 
and he sees youth and gladness passing away, 
and his poor wisdom avails him nothing to stay 
the things he loses. So far as a prayer can be 
without words, the animals’ whole life and effort 


The 


is a prayer for more life as he knows it.” 


writer then makes a plea for a fair consideration 
of the problem of immortality for those whom 
St. Francis and the Indians call little 
brothers,’ and asks that we draw our conclu- 
sions fearlessly. He concludes reasonably as 


66 
our 


well as pathetically as follows: 

“There is another which 
animal knows in his heart, though he finds 
no words deep enough to tell his meaning. 
Death to the animal is but a sleep, and the only 
thought in his head when he lies down for the 
last time is, that he will waken as usual when 
the right time comes. Now Nature deceives 
nobody, nor does she long tolerate any deception. 
It would be most irrational to suppose that 
Nature has told an animal truth every hour of 
his long life, only to whisper a falsehood at the 
last moment.” 

Haeckel, beyond question, the greatest living 
scientist and philosopher, has this to say in his 
“ Riddle of the Universe ’’ — and, whether one 
subscribes to his monistic theories or not, his 
views are of the greatest value. He says: 

‘If athanatism were true, if, indeed, the 
human soul were to live for all eternity, we 
should have to grant the same privilege to the 
souls of the higher animals; at least to those of 
the nearest related mammals (apes, dogs, etc. } 
For man is not distinguished from them by a 
special kind of soul, or by any peculiar and 
exclusive psychic function, but only by a higher 


reason, every 


degree of psychic activity, a superior stage of 
development. In_ particular consciousness — 
the function of the association of ideas, thought, 
and reason —has reached a_ higher level in 
many men (by no means in all) than in most of 
the animals. Yet the difference is far from 
being so great as is popularly supposed; and 
it is much slighter in every respect than the 
corresponding difference between the higher and 
the lower animal souls, or even the difference 
between the highest and the lowest stages of 
the human soul itself. If we ascribe personal 
immortality to man, we are bound to grant it 
also to the higher animals.” 

I have said that the idea of animal immor- 
tality is not new; it is in fact nearly as old as 
the eternal hills. Socrates believed in the 
immortality of all animal life. So did John 
Wesley. Agassiz said, “In some incompre- 
hensible way God Almighty has created these 
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beings, and I can no more doubt of their im- 
mortality than I can doubt of my own.” 

Among more modern writers, Orlando Smith 
in his “ Eternalism,” says, “‘ The theological 
theory that animals are soulless is 
untenable. 


plainly 
If man be immortal, all other forms 
of life must also be immortal.”’ 

Canon Wilberforce, in an eloquent speech, 
expressed the opinion that “ in the great eternal 
world, men and animals sink or swim together.”’ 

Canon Carter declares a similar conviction, 
and names innumerable might be added, rep- 
resenting the best thought of modern times. 

One of the chief points of interest, and a 
noteworthy that atheism 
finally and without division that if man_ be 
immortal, animals must be immortal also. 


fact 1s announces 


A year or more ago, I lost through my own 
error a) sdearlys loved" female icate, e ihe 
moments of this animal, which, I cannot write 


last 


about, for no one would understand, have led 
me to use what brain I have to try to discover, 
or to reason out to my own satisfaction, why, if 
I have an immortal soul, this loving friend, gone 


There are 


a few things one knows, and this | know — that 


to her rest, may not have one also. 


one almost daily comes in contact with human 
beings, so low in the scale of human intelligence, 
of such low intellectual capacity, so grossly 
animal-like in their natures, who have no idea 
beyond eating and sleeping, that reason rebels 
at awarding them an immortal soul above almost 
the meanest animal. 

Some years ago while taking a walk I sat 
down for a moment to rest in a public park. 
Fifty feet distant there was an immense bed of 
white hydrangeas in full bloom. As I sat 
admiring the wonderful display a crowd of 
young men passed. ‘They were disorderly and 
vicious looking. As they were passing the 
flowers, one of them paused, and taking careful 
aim, ejected a stream of tobacco juice directly 
onto the handsome bunch of waving bloom. 
Not satished with this he plucked the soiled 
flowers, then some others nearby and throwing 
them upon the ground stamped them into the 
mire, and with a laugh, in which his companions 
joined, passed on. 

Can anyone offer a reason for such creatures 
being allowed to dwell upon the face of the 


earth? Would you call this male (!) a human 


Does he rank as high as the meanest 
Has he a soul, and if so, has it any 
claim on immortality? At a low estimate there 
are probably a million such creatures in. the 
world which we are compelled to “ classify ”’ 
as human beings. Cast aside prejudice and the 
conventional mode of thought and say whether 
such human beings can compare in any sense 
with many of the higher animals, who though 
dumb and unable to express what they think 
and feel, who cannot tell you of the pain and 
misery to which we very ““humans”’ subject them; 
yet are kind and faithful and affectionate and 
devoted to those they love; yet who, according to 
the orthodox theologician, aré in the end con- 
demned to annihilation, and have no part in 
the great hereafter. 

Because, to my mind, the thought seems so 
inconceivably unjust, I have not been ashamed 


being? 


animal? 


to place a tablet to the memory of my cat. I 
have taken the inscription — placed thereon — 
from Frances Simson’s well-known book: 


“ Must this be all, In the great day of the Lord? 
Shall aught that is of good and beauty now 
Be missing? Shall not each gift be restored ? 
Paul says ‘the whole creation,’ why not thou?” 


‘*Mohican.” From the Cat Journal.’ 


A Bright Dog 


Senator Bingham of Williston, Vt., has a 
Boston bull, Freda, who takes especial care that 
nothing is in the garage when the auto goes in. 
She will start from a sound sleep on her bed in 
the sitting-room and demand to be let out when 
there seems to be no reason for her so doing; 
but to her bright little brain there is the best of 
reasons; her master is coming in the auto, and 
she must see that no hen 1s in the yard or the 
garage. She never is mistaken, although a 
great many machines are passing daily and it 
seems incredible that she can be certain of the 
sound at so great a distance. ‘This is her one 
duty, and it is done faithfully since a hen was 
She hurts 
them, but they must be out of the way. She 


enjoys a ride as well as a person, but never goes 


driven out by her master. never 


unless invited to do so, or there are children 
getting in, when she seats herself in the auto 
regardless of crowding. Few who see the many 


bright things that Freda does doubt that she 
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reasons, and that the word instinct would but 
poorly explain her characteristics. — C. I. T. 


Raising Wild Beasts 
A letter from Denver, Colo., says that M. F. 


Kendrick, of Denver, has established a ‘reser- 
vation on which he will rear wild beasts for 
market. He plans to sell the animals to the 
States that are actively engaged in the preser- 
vation of wild game, but he does not intend to 
confine himself to this single source of demand. 
He believes that even were there no States 
interested in producing game the general market 
would warrant the founding of this novel 
reservation. 

It was at the suggestion of Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, of the New York Zoological Society, 
and other noted naturalists that Mr. Kendrick 
established the preserve, which will be conducted 
by an association known as the Kendrick 
Pheasantries and Wild Game Association. 

For several years the founder of the new 
enterprise has maintained a pheasant exhibit 
at the city park in Denver, expending for that 
purpose several thousand dollars of his own 
money each year. It was his love for and 
surpassing knowledge of birds that inspired 
him to start the wild game preserve, on which 
many thousands of pheasants will be raised each 
year for the market. 

For the first few years only animals that 
inhabit North America will be raised, but 
in time lions, tigers and even elephants will be 
supplied for the market. At present the farm 
will be stocked with deer, elk, antelope, buffalo, 
mountain goats, bears, etc. 

The association has bought 1,600 acres of 
land nine miles Denver. A _ lake 
fifty acres in area will supply the water, as will 
also the Platte River, which flows through 
Skeleton Farm, as a part of the tract purchased 
is known. 


south of 


An electric line now runs nearby, and it is 
expected that the reservation will become as 
much of a resort for sightseers at is the famous 
ostrich farm near Los Angeles. 

“It requires no more feed to produce one 
pound of buffalo or elk than the same of cattle 
and sheep,” said Mr. Kendrick, “ while the care 


and protection in housing are less and the prices 


are high either on the foot or the butcher’s 
block. Buffalo meat retails at from fifty cents 
to one dollar a pound; elk meat brings nearly 
as much, and venison sells at about half these 
prices. The association not wiack aa 
good market at good prices, even if all its product 
be not taken by zoological parks or game 
preserves.” 

Mr. Kendrick has been invited by the United 
States Government to send to the National 
chemist the body of any bird or animal that has 
died of a disease with which he is not familiar, 
and the Government agrees to send him without 
cost a full description of the disease and its cure. 

It certainly seems more humane to raise the 
wild beasts that men wish to keep in captivity 
than to make prisoners of those that have known 
the joy of liberty to live their own lives. 


will 


A Vegetarian Cook Book 


Vegetarians will find many useful recipes in 
the “‘ Golden Rule Cook Book,” which contains 
The 
introductory page is well chosen for such a 
purpose having on it only two verses from the 
first chapter of Genesis: 

“And God said, Behold I have given you 
every herb-bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in the which ts the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for 
meat, 


six hundred recipes for meatless dishes. 


‘““ And to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there ts life | have given 
every green herb for meat; and it was so.” 

An introductory chapter follows which is very 
logical and meets all the objections to vegetarian 
diet that are so commonly used by meat eaters. 

A surprising list of well-known names is given, 
showing in what good company the vegetarian 
Bernard Shaw’s statement 
is quoted: “I have not partaken of a fellow 
Also Count Tolstoi, 
who said: “I do not see how it is possible that 


may class himself. 
creature for fifteen years.” 


so many good people remain meat eaters.” 
Another noteworthy quotation is from Tho- 
reau: “‘ One farmer said to me, ‘You cannot 
live on vegetable food, for it furnishes nothing 
to make and so he religiously 


devotes a part of his day to supplying his system 


bone with’; 
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with the raw material of bone, walking all the 
time he talks behind his oxen, who, with vege- 
table-made bone, jerk him and his lumbering 
plow along in spite of obstacles.” 

Among the recipes are forty-seven ways of 
cooking eggs; seventy-four vegetable soups and 
a very large variety of ways of cooking every 
vegetable that grows. 


| CARE OF OUR 
4 _ USEFUL FRIENDS 


Do you think your horse does not need water 
because it is cold weather. You need your drink 
just the same but take it hot. The horse should 
not have ice cold water given him and a truly 
humane man will see that the chill is off the 
water before the horse drinks. A pail of hot 
water in the drinking trough will take the ice 
cold out of the water. 


A great deal of care should be given the collar 
of a horse. Wipe it clean and dry whenever 
you take it off and try to keep it soft and pliable. 


It is not hard work so much as over-loading, 
over-driving and insufficient food that ruin the 
average horse and shorten his life. 


When a horse is well fed, groomed every day, 
treated kindly and not shouted at and sworn at, 
given a wide enough stall to lie down in and 
given water at least morning, noon and night 
he will do more work and always keep in fine 
condition. 


When a horse will not lie down at night it 
is because he has sometime got a fright by lying 
down. He may have got cast in his stall or he 
may have had a cruel hostler who gave him a 
kick whenever he wanted him to get up, as if 
the horse was doing something wrong by lying 
down. A horse may do his work and last a 
number of years without lying down, but it 
stands to reason that he cannot get as well 
rested and in time he will show it in some way. 

You cannot force a horse to lie down without 
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injuring him, but you can tempt him to lie down 
at night by giving him a wide stall and an extra 


good bed. 


Inexcusable Cruelties 


Francis M. Ware, that well-known horseman 
says in the New York Herald: 

‘The three most indefensible, most general 
and most quickly prevented and most acutely 
painful cruelties from which horses suffer have 
never been corrected nor even actively remon- 
strated against by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

“The first and worst of all is the perpetual 
jerking of the reins, which is in evidence all over 
the city and from every degree of driver — jerk, 
jerk, yank and twitch all day long, leaving 
horribly mangled tongues and lip angles, bruised 
bars and broken jaws, and entailing frightful 
suffering from the abuse of the most delicate 
and sensitive members. The lower jaw is a 
bundle of nerves and “ paper” skin, utterly 
defenceless against the brute on the seat who 
knows that when the whip falls dead on the 
reeking body the scientific jerking of the bit will , 
bring effort after effort from the spent and 
suffering creature. 

“Stand on any corner and watch the pass- 
ing vehicles How many drivers keep their 
hands still? How many horses show either 
permanent or temporary injury to the lower 
jaw? The spectator would probably be amazed 
to find that not three in ten were normal and 
that in a huge percentage the lower jaw had 
been broken or the base fractured and parts 
of the bone sloughed away. ‘This is the worst 
cruelty practised and exists all the year. 

‘The second, torture from insects, lasts a 
few months, but suffering is acute during 
that time, and could largely be prevented by 
a law preventing the cutting off of manes and 
foretops and the banging of tails and by the 
compulsory wearing of fly nets from, say, May 
or June to October, thus protecting the docked 
horse in all stages of his career at moderate 
expense to the owner and an expense which 
improved physical condition at once will prove 
an actual economy. 

coLingdetin importance comes the 
working of horses in icy or wet weather when 


actual 
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improperly shod, a practice which causes much 
suffering in winter, and in wet weather at all 
seasons, and which injures acutely, seriously 
and conspicuously, the latter feature causing it 
to awaken more public remonstrance than the 
other evils which are far more important and 
less noticeable. If a few owners were arrested 
for sending out overloaded vehicles or working 
smooth or dull shod horses this last trouble 
would stop in a week, for there is no excuse for 
it whatever, and the people who practise it are 
merely taking chances. It is because we none 
of us —the writer confesses to being as remiss 
as any one —do our duty as citizens and as 
decent and humane men that any of these 
cruelties are allowed to exist a day. We can, 
if we will only take action and stop lamenting, 
make the authorities do what they should long 
ago have done of their own volition. 

“For the three universal cruelties named, 
in plain view of thousands, and in thousands 
of cases, every day of every year, there is no 
relief, no action, practically no remonstrance 


99 


even. 


Mr. Ware might have added that there should 
be a general uprising by humane societies and 
individuals pavements that the 
cause of so much misery to horses and loss to 
owners of horses. Park Square, Boston, which 
has been paved within comparatively short 
time, 1s a scene of such suffering to horses since 
the new pavement was put down that every 
humane person avoids it as much as possible. 
Even sanding, unless very generously done, does 
not render it fit for horses to cross in the winter. 
Such a pavement should be taken up by general 
consent and all pavements that are so dangerous 
for travel. 


against are 


The consumption of horse meat for food has 
greatly increased in France since the present 
increase in the price of foodstuffs set in. A 
Parisian newspaper says that out of 28,937 horses 
sold at the market on the Boulevard de |’ Hospi- 
tal, Paris, in 1906, 22,792, or about 80 per cent., 
went direct to the Vaugirard abbatoir, not to 
speak of hundreds of horses that were taken 
there directly. , 
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It is estimated that last year Paris ate alto- 
gether 40,000 horses, or more than 22,000,000 
pounds of horseflesh. In 1899 the consumption 
was less than 10,000,000 pounds. 

Besides the low price there has been a demand 
for horse meat because it is supposed to be 
wholesome in cases of tuberculosis and tuber- 
culous tendency. Many people regard it as 
in general more healthful than beef. Its ali- 
mentary value is regarded as much lower than 
that of beef, and it is said to be much more 
liable to produce toxic effects if the animal was 
not in prime condition when slaughtered or if 
the meat has been kept too long. 


Are they “ Dumb? ” 


Sir Clifton Robinson, when presiding over a 
meeting at Hampton Wick, in behalf of Our 
Dumb Friends League, called upon Archdeacon 
Wilberforce to speak, who took exception to 
the word “‘ dumb ” because he considered that, 
although the fourfooted animals had no language 
like human beings, yet they were able to com- 
municate with each other and to understand one 
another’s wishes. 

He gave one or two illustrations of animal 
sagacity to support this, and referred to their 
wonderful powers of intuition. 

Alluding to the Bible story of Balaam and 
the ass, he said he did not read that incident 
with the interpretation that the ass actually 
spoke, but that Balaam was able to read the 
thoughts of the ass in the same way as we did 
each other’s. We, after long practice, have 
learnt to communicate our thoughts by making 
sounds out of the mouth, but he thought the 
language of the animal was to be preferred. 

Mankind is ten times more dependent upon 
animals than animals are upon men, and he 
asked the audience if they did not believe that 
animals had a soul. He ranked himself entirely 
with men, like Bishop Bullen, Charles Kingsley, 
and Dean Stanley, who believed intensely in 
To fight 
against cruelty to animals is a patriotic act. 
We ought to protect them from the cruelty of 
fashion. 


their continuity beyond the grave. 


One might as well wear a warrior’s 
scalp as an aigrette from the white heron. 


Much suffering is inflicted upon them in 


WH 


connection with man’s carnivorous habits. We 
should have our eyes open every day to cruelty 
in the streets. If cannot, individually, 
protect animals, it is our bounden duty to do it 


by delegation. 


we 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AN DANO; TES 


Those who admire the picture of the beautiful 
cat on our first page will be interested to read 
extracts from a letter sent to our ofice November 
Ihe 

Dear Mrs. Smith. —I have lost my beauti- 
ful white cat Flossie. She was taken sick 
Wednesday night and died Saturday night. 
She was sick in August and I wrote to you for 
advice. Dr Sullivan kindly prescribed for her. 
I followed the prescription and she recovered 
from that sickness and seemed better than she 
had for some time, but lately her appetite has 
gradually failed and she grew weaker. She was 
seventeen years old last April, and has been my 
constant and faithful companion all these years. 
Always gentle and loving, she has often showed 
her sympathy for me in times of great sorrow. 
Her forehead developed so that it was high and 
full, and she grew to be remarkably intelligent; 
she seemed to understand everything I said to 
her. She had a great soul in a beautiful body. 
There were a few spots of a nice brown to relieve 
the white. Her eyes were light brown and at 
times the centre was large and black. A lady 
said not long since: “Her eyes look almost 
She looked in my eyes long and 
earnestly the day before she died, as if she 
would say, ‘ The time has come for us to part.’ 
She was one of the family, and I feel as though 
a part of me has gone. 


human.’ 


I have a very good 
picture of her, and I would like to write some- 
thing for your paper, but my heart is too full of 
grief at her loss. You can take the picture if 
you wish, and if any part of this letter is good 
enough, you may make extracts from it. I wish 
that the influence of her long and beautiful life 
could be a help to others. ens oy 


The League received on January 30 the sum 
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of one thousand dollars from the executors of 
the will of Miss Mary H. Whitwell, one of the 
directors of the League, who passed away from 
this scene of action last winter. 


The total number of animals received during 
the last year was 20,112, of which 15,330 were 
cats and kittens; 4,550 were dogs, 168 were 
horses, and there were 52 birds and small 
animals. 


The number of horses boarding in our stable 
and the number of horses given vacations at 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, in our Home of Rest, 
in the above estimate. We 
have at present 61 horses in our city stable 
and eight horses at Pine Ridge. 


are not included 


A recent comer to our Home of Rest is Mollie, 
The 


In winter 


a gentle little mare belonging to a pedlar. 
pedlar is lame and Mollie is lame. 
there is not enough work to pay Mollie’s board, 
but her owner who has had her some time and 
is so much attached to her that he cannot bear 
to sell her, made an earnest request that we 
should keep her for 


months. 


him during the winter 
We could not refuse, so Mollie is 
taking her ease in our comfortable stable and 
her master is plodding around the city on foot 
peddling light wares. Mbollie’s lameness 
spavin which cannot be entirely cured, but, no 
doubt, a rest will help her. 

The latest comer at Pine Ridge is a_ black 
mare, who is suffering with ringbone. Our 
veterinary doctor will take her in hand, and the 
rest she evidently needed we hope will put her 
Her 


owner, a cabman, complains that the taximeters 


is a 


in good condition for work after a while. 


are making it very hard for him to get a living 
and will eventually, he believes, drive the cab 
horses out of the business. 


We have had an unusual number of good- 
looking cats during the last month. The story 
seems to be in connection with most of them 
that they have been lost or deserted. One white 
beauty, however, has a fine record as a life saver. 
A fire broke out in a tenement house and this 
cat went through the smoke and awoke the 
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family of six who declare that she saved their 
lives. Yet they had to give her up as their home 
was broken up, but a good home is offered her 
to which she will soon be taken. 


We have restored several dogs to their owners 
during the month and put a number in good 
homes. 


Letters to the Editor 


Will you send a man for two stray cats which 
have been left by summer cottagers ! 

They are very wild and the neighbor who has 
been feeding them, the only one who can get 
near them, leaves for the South tomorrow. 
However, she will catch them for me and leave 
them in her kitchen. Send a man Monday 
morning if possible, if not at your earliest pos- 
sible convenience for it will be a difficult matter 
to keep them shut up in a deserted house. I 
wonder if a handbill calling attention to the 
large number of cats left homeless every fall 
and the consequent suffering would do anything 
towards preventing this cruelty. I would see 
that one hundred such bills were distributed. 
The people who leave these cats are in most 
cases more thoughtless than cruel, saying to 
themselves that the cats can get plenty to eat 
on the shore. So they can when they leave 
them. It’s a few months later, when they 
suffer. Trusting you will send for the cats 
Monday and that we shall find no more stray 
cats this year, | am 

Very respectfully, 
CaMa Ww: 


Beachmont, Mass. 


I enclose a check for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) for two new subscriptions to 
Our Four-Footrep FRIENDs, beginning with 
the January number, to be sent to my address; 
also a package of the Animal Rescue League 
post cards. [I want to congratulate you upon the 
wonderful work which you are doing. Your work 
for the horses is marvellous to me. 

The mother of one little girl to whom I send 
Our FourFoOoTED FRIENDs, told me this sum- 
mer that she is so interested herself in the little 
paper that she “ 

A young girl in the West (a college girl) wrote 


reads it all from cover to cover.” 
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me that she “reads every word in it.”’ Two 
others to whom I send it are young boys in New 
Hampshire who seem to enjoy it yery much. 

The two new subscriptions, are to be sent to 
colored children, one in a family where there are 
two children who are very fond of animals, and 
the other is going to a Day Nursery for colored 
children. 

I wish I could help you more in your great 
work, and hope there may come a time yet, 
when I can, for my heart ts in it. 


Most cordially yours, Hy od Re 


I have been saving a few pennies ($2.13) for 
some dear little dog or cat to be fed. I am so 
grateful for my lovely care and home, which 
I do not like to be leashed, 


but my mistress says that the laws must be 


you selected for me. 


obeyed, and she runs with me, and so we have 
a race two or three times a day. I do wish that 
other little dogs would save a few pennies in a 
bag for the help of some less fortunate dog or 
cat, for every penny helps wonderfully, do you 
not think so? Please accept this trifle from your 
loving friend, \Y ee 
Dorchester, Mass. 


I enclose stamps for a year’s subscription to 
the little paper, Our FourrooTepD FRIENDs. 
I knew my time had expired, but owing to a 
long illness, had done nothing about renewal. 
When I was in Melrose in the summer, my 
former home, I did send a small contribution, 
$2.00, but did not think of it as being a sub- 
scription for the paper. I must tell you that 
the paper has come regularly in spite of my 
delinquency, and has done a great deal of good. 
The public library in this town is a small one; 
it is in the principal school building and 1s known 
as the Public School Library, and all children 
have access to it. My sister has carried Our 
FourFOoTED FRIENDs to it regularly. It 1s 
much read by the children, I believe, and the 
last years’ numbers they have had bound. We 
hope to do something to help the cause of kind- 
ness to our dumb friends in this region as New 
Jersey is in much need of it. 

Very truly yours, 
Wyoming, N. J. 


EN. U: 


CHARLOTTE CURTIS SMITH AND HER DoG 


Mrs. Smith is the auther of ‘‘The Girls of Pineridge,’’ a charming 
story containing a lesson in kindness to animals. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 


’ 


“There is one peculiar thing about dogs,’ 
remarked a well-known local fancier and hunts- 
and that is you never saw one pant and 
A dog is not 


He can’t growl 


iat: 
wag his tail at the same time. 
capable of a double emotion. 
and wag his tail at the same time, for it is im- 
possible for him to be mad at one end and glad 
at the other. 

“Tf a dog is glad to see his master he will 
bark and wag his tail. If he wants to get into 
the house he will paw at the door, whine and 
wag his tail, but they are all symptoms of one 
and the same emotion. But if his master opens 
the door he will cease to show anxiety immedi- 
ately by whining and will show pleasure only 
by the wagging of his tail. 

“In order to get a man’s temper one must 
watch his eyes, but for a dog’s you have to 
watch his tail. The dog is likewise incapable 
of deceit, and hence he is nothing of a politi- 
cian.. He deceives no one, not even his master. 
If he is overjoyed every emotion is indicative 
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of that fact, and his whole makeup gives ample 
If he is displeased or angered 
it is the same way.” 


testimony to it. 


The annual business meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held on Tuesday, February 
2, at Carver Street, the business of the meeting 
being the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. [here was no change made in the list 
of officers or directors and no other business to 
come before the meeting. 


The annual public meeting was held February 
g, at 3.30 at Park Street Chapel and was very 
well attended. The president, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, gave a report of the year’s work, illus- 
trating her report by a few dogs and one re- 
markable cat, all former residents of the League. 
The catwas a magnificent,twenty-six pound male, 
black and glossy, taken from the League about 
two years ago by Mr. Warren Leach, a caterer 
in Allston, and a good friend to the League. 
The unusual size and splendid condition of the 
cat reflected great credit on Mr. and Mrs. 
Leach, showing what fine care he has received. 


Of the dogs who appeared at the public meet- 
ing one was David, a dog belonging to Miss 
Lotta Crabtree, the actress. David’s history 
will be given in the printed report. Colin, 
taken when just recovering from a bad case of 
distemper by Miss Helen Dole two years ago, 
was much admired for his beauty, his high 
spirits and intelligence. Although it was a 
year since he had seen the president of the 
League, he flew to meet her and showed plainly 
that he had neither forgotten nor ceased to love 
her. Prince, a bright and interesting pug who 
had been in possession of Miss Winegar several 
years, was also exhibited and admired. Mit- 
tens, a present inmate of the League, was too 
restless to show off to advantage. 


At the public meeting of the League on Tues- 


day, February 9, Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln gave 


the silver medals she presents every year to boys 
who have done some kind act in rescue work of 
dogs or cats. Maurice Spinoza and Thomas 
Barry had done notable work and received the 
medals. Several other boys received honorable 
More will be given in regard to this 
another month. 


mention. 
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FOR ANIMALS - 
OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new | 


A FREE CLINIC 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay, — Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 


best care that veterinary skill can provide. 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, 
Open day and night. 


Everything 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST. 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Special Notice. 


Would it be too much to ask at the 
beginning of the year that those schools, 
libraries and individuals on the compli- 
mentary list would send us a line to say 
whether they find Our FourRFOOTED 
FRIENDS interesting and useful to them, 
or whether we shall discontinue it? If 
subscribers who are behind on their 
payments will send their fifty cents to 
us now, we should be glad to receive it. 


constant attendance. | 


JS 


Look For AUSTIN ON Every CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal 
Rescue League should have one of these 
badges made of oxidized silver, same 
sizeand pattern as shown 
iueeiiem. “rice sl Usseents 
each. By mail 12 cents. 
Livgoy Ceri nt, spe ciisy 
whether stick-pin or 
butten is wanted. 

Nadvese all; orders ‘to? the Animal 
Receives ea cn é.- 0 barCarver, street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 


Established 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to the most 
expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, mahogany, 
teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and in- 


The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


side cases. 


Frank S. Waterman 
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Secrets of the Woods 


The Wood Folk Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Northern Trails 


“The note of sincerity and the care- 


A Little Brother ful avoidance of sentimentalism are Wood Folk at 


an the qualities which make this kind of 
The Bear 


reading wholesome and profitable.” — 
Henry VAN Dyke, Professor of Eng- 4 School 


lish Literature, Princeton University. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Lanes! of Wood Gell 


OLD GRIST MILL S PRATT’S 
DOG BREAD 


Improves and Mak Sbeneens 
the Digestive Organs 
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